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FRANK AVERY HUTCHINS 


The many friends of Frank Hutchins will always be glad to recall that 
a year ago they made an effort to convey to him living some of the appre- 


ciations which too often are withheld until after death. The January-Feb- 


ruary, 1913, issue of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin reported the testi- 


monial dinner tendered to Frank Hutchins on January 13, 1913 and repro- 
duced some of the tributes paid in the memorial volume which was pre- 
sented to him. The same issue made an attempt to write down some of the 
achievements of his busy life. We will not attempt at this time to repeat. 
in detail the story of the many activities of his life which are there more 
fully recorded. 

In 1891 he became library clerk in the office of the state superintendent 
of public instruction. After visiting the rural school libraries he published 


a most remarkably well chosen, select list of books for school libraries, 
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by this means, and by careful organization and supervision, establishing 
upon a firm basis the thousands of rural school libraries in the state. 

In 1891 he was instrumental in the organization of the Wisconsin Library 
Association. 

In 1893 and for some time thereafter he was active in inaugurating and 
establishing the state traveling library system by which over seven hun- 
dred rural communities otherwise without books are now served. 

After assisting in the enactment of the law providing for the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission he became a member of the commission, giving 
his services for two years without pay, but becoming in 1897, the salaried 
secretary of the commission, a position which he continued to hold until 
1904. 

During this time, laws encouraging the widest extension of library ser- 
‘vice were placed upon the statute books, the traveling libraries became 
more firmly established, scores of public libraries were organized, many 
library buildings were constructed, and the legislative reference library 
had its beginning. 

While the Wisconsin library school was not organized during this time 
it is to a considerable extent the carrying out of his plan. He was partic- 
ularly insistent that it should be a school where practical experience and 
demonstration should supplement theory, a conception which is now con- 
summated in the annual field work done by the library school students. 

After a period of ill health which occasioned and followed his resigna- 
tion from the library commission, he became active in the conception, or- 
ganization and execution of the work of the Extension Division of the 


University of Wisconsin. In this work as in his library work he has always 





laid particular emphasis on reaching those persons and those communities 


which have heretofore been without educational opportunities. Ie it was 





who inaugurated and managed the package libraries which have carried 
so much information and inspiration into the furthermost parts of the state. 
Those who know say that without him the splendid work of the state 


anti-tuberculosis association would have been impossible since it was he 
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who planned and inspired the active Christmas seal selling campaign that 
has largely financed this association. 

He was helpful also in the movement for a forestry department, and 
was largely responsible for the passage of the law creating the first state 
park commission of which he was the chairman. It was to a large extent 
due to the plans which he formed and urged upon various public spirited 
citizens that the state now owns four fine public parks. 

It was characteristic of him that at one time when the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission raised his salary without his knowledge Mr. Hutchins 
asked for a special meeting of the board and insisted that the increase in 
compensation which had been voted to him be divided among other work- 
ers whom he considered more underpaid than himself. 

To place opportunity before those who were without it was the control- 
ling motive in the life of Frank Hutchins. A perfect understanding of the 
needs and desires of others was his most marked characteristic, and it 
seemed always natural for him to make absolutely his own the point of 
view held by him whom he wished to serve. 

We have spoken of him and of his achievements as a servant of the pub- 
lic; of him as a friend and associate it is not easy to write. In private life, 
as in his public service, his greatest fault—if it be a fault—was a too com- 
plete obliteration of self. He accomplished much to which one can refer, 
but after all out of his life came a personal influence which was bigger and 
better than any conerete thing which he ever did. 

Frank Hutchins’ father, a sterling citizen and prominent educator of 
the state from whom the younger man inherited many good qualities, died 
several years since. He is survived by a sister, Dorothy, who because she 
devoted her time for years wholly to her brother, has, through him, given 
herself no less unreservedly to the public service than did Frank Hutchins 
himself. 
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NECROLOGY 


FraNK Avery Hutcuins died at 
Madison, Wisconsin, Sunday, Jan- 
uary 25, 1914. He was born March 
8, 1851 at Norwalk, Ohio. He was 
educated in the common schools 
and in Beloit College. His life was 
filled with work as a school teacher, 
as an editor, as the librarian in the 
office of the superintendent of public 
instruction, as a member of the Wis- 
econsin library commission, as secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin library com- 
mission and as secretary of the de- 
bating and public discussion de- 
partment of the Extension division 
of the University of Wisconsin. Of 
no one within our knowledge was 
it so literally true that he gave his 


entire life to public service. Some 
of his activities are elsewhere 
spoken of. 


GeorGE W. PecKHAM, formerly li- 
brarian of the public library of Mil- 
waukee, died at his residence in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, January 10, 
1914. He was born in Albany, New 


York in 1845. He served as libra- 
rian of the public library for four- 
teen years, resigning in October 1910 
on account of ill health. He was a 
veteran of the Civil War, had been 
admitted to the bar, and was for 
some years superintendent of the 
public schools in Milwaukee. In 
more recent years his close interest 
was in natural science which he pur- 
sued with such emphasis as to be- 
come a recognized authority upon 
spiders and wasps. 


Martua E. Dunn, librarian of the 
Stanley library, died at 
Stanley, Wisconsin, on January 10, 
1914. She was born in Marquette 
county, Wisconsin, in 1859 and was 
educated at Downer College and at 
the Whitewater normal school. Be- 
fore becoming a librarian she was a 
teacher. She had held the position 
of librarian at Stanley for twelve 
years and had made it an ideal 
library for a small city. 
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The Boston Transcript 
eredits to Mr. Charles 
MecLenegan of the Mil- 
waukee public library the following 
terse statement as to the character 
of service required in public library 
work; 

‘In an institution where the good 
will of the public is so much of an 
asset as it is in a library, it is worth 
everything to secure it. People 
should feel at all times in a library 
that they are in their own house, 
where they have a right to be, and 
where they have the further right 
to a courteous, kindly and even 
friendly reception. All branches of 
commerce recognize the money value 
of a kindly and obliging attitude 
to the people who come in contact 
with the business. Railways no 
longer employ the savage behind the 
ticket window. The man who directs 
you is long suffering and of infinite 
patience and good temper. In hotels, 
whose chief asset is good will, one is 
no longer abashed and put to con- 
fusion by the haughty one behind 
the counter. Theaters, merchants, 
public service corporations and all 
well conducted enterprises recognize 
the value to the business of that sort 
of personality which knows how to 
meet and treat people graciously. 
In a library, such service is not only 
good business policy, it is a neces- 
sity ; because the public have a right 
to demand it.’’ 


Spirit of 
library 
service 


In a paper before the 
library section of the 
New York State Teachers 
Association, by Mary S. Crandall, 


Getting 
ahead 
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occurs this paragraph: ‘‘You re- 
member in ‘Through the looking- 
glass’ the Red Queen tells Alice, 
“You have to run just as fast as you 
can to stay where you are.’ Well, 
of nothing is that saying truer than 
of the small library in the small 


town. You have to be constantly 
on the alert to seize all opportuni- 


ties to keep the library before the 
public and to get your books into 
the hands of your readers.’’ Yet af- 
ter all it is the business of the libra- 
rian in some way to run fast enough 
to get ahead, difficult as it may seem. 
If it were not difficult what would 
be the fun of being a librarian? 


‘*By analogy the mod- 
ern scholar, like the 
workman, must first of 
all know his tools; but while the 
workman need only know one tool, 
the scholar must be equipped to 
know all the tools that books should 
become to him. And this use of tools 
is as labor saving in mental as in in- 
dustrial affairs. That is the chief 
use of school and college training. 
It gives the man who works with 
his brain full command of the re- 
sources that books afford him. The 
more ability to know where to find a 
fact in books, or where to find the 
guiding principle behind a series of 
facts, is in itself a large equipment. 
The school or college which fails to 
give its students knowledge of book 
tools is condemning them to much 
waste of time in after life—not to 
speak of the mental development 
which is in itself a necessary se- 


Books as 
tools 
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quence of library study.’’—Library 
journal. 


Sometime since Miss 
piehtbeery Mary A. Smith, president 
meeting of the Wisconsin Library 
Association sent out the following 
communication to the libraries of 
the state. ‘‘The 1914 meeting of 
the Wisconsin Library Association 
will, so far as we know now, be a 
joint meeting with the Michigan 
Library Association to be held at 
Marinette, Wisconsin, and Menom- 
onie, Michigan, some time during 
the summer. The exact date is not 
yet decided upon. Before arranging 
the program, the Wisconsin execu- 
tive committee would like sugges- 
tions from the librarians of the state 
as to subjects they wish discussed. 
Will you write us soon, saying just 
what you would like on the pro- 
gram? Every librarian has her prob- 
lems. By gathering these together, 
we shall be able to know which are 
the most troublesome ones of 1914 
and be able to furnish treatment at 
the meeting.’’ Several suggestive 


Michigan- 
Wisconsin 
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responses have been received and 
more are desired. 


Book Some months ago in 


selection announcing that Miss 
department Piya L. Bascom had 


-joined the library commission force, 


we stated that this was pursuant to 
a plan on our part to give the libra- 
ries of the state additional aid in 
the important work of book selec- 
tion. As we stated then, we are con- 
vinced that the power of the library 


‘is, after all, in the material on its 


shelves. In this issue will be found 
for the first time a book selection 
department which is in charge of 
Miss Bascom. It is our purpose 
through this department to drive 
home to the libraries of the state the 
importance of careful selection of 
the books to be purchased out of the 
always inadequate book fund. In 
this issue the books are largely 
those issued during the latter part 
of 1913. The Bulletin will hereafter 
be issued monthly and the book ti- 
tles listed in the book selection de- 
partment will be those of the more 
recent publications. 
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THE WORK OF FRANK HUTCHINS 


Many have remarked that not- 
withstanding the fact that Frank 
Hutchins left behind him several so- 
cial and educational organizations 
and institutions which he had con- 
ceived and built, yet nevertheless, 
his greatest achievement was the 
work which he did for the boys and 
men in the small villages and rural 
districts of Wisconsin. Some years 
ago he made a statement which was 
intended for use before the legisla- 
ture which had under consideration 
an additional appropriation for 
traveling libraries. Those who them- 
selves are familiar with conditions 
in Wisconsin characterize it as the 
most adequate description ever 
written of the idle and thriftless life 
found in the small villages and ham- 
lets of the state. 


Educational Needs in Hamlets 


A pressing need in educational 
work is a simple and economical 
plan of stimulating the intellectual 
life in our hamlets. There are in 
Wisconsin today more than 800 
small villages or hamlets containing 
from 40 to 350 inhabitants. As a 
rule the social and intellectual life 
of these communities moves slug- 
gishly and there is not the pressure 
of work and interest that gives em- 
ployment on the farm or the excite- 
ment and diversity that excites in- 
terest in the city. In Wisconsin such 
communities are, as a rule, more tor- 
pid than a generation ago. When 
the country was newer the leaders 


in hamlets were men who had been 
pioneers and had won competence 
by hard struggles. The people were 
fairly homogeneous, the church was 
usually the center of the social as 
well as the religious life. Saloons 
were few and the country stores 
were the centers for loungers. The 
leading farmers rarely went from 
home, and as employers and neigh- 
bors were in close touch with all res- 
idents of the community. In the 
winter young men and women at- 
tended the school, which was often 
taught by a young man who was at- 
tending college. 

There have been great changes. 
Many of the hamlets of 1860 have 
become thriving villages and cities. 
Some of the smaller cities of that 
day have dwindled because cut off 
by railways from tlie farming com- 
munities which supported them. 
Others were dependent upon a lum- 
ber industry which has been re- 
moved. In such cases the enterpris- 
ing people have gone, the drones 
have remained and have been rein- 
forced by others of their ilk who 
have been attracted by cheap rents 
and low standards of living. The 
saloons are the only growing indus- 
tries in such cases. In hundreds of 
communities where there has heen 
no decrease in numbers, other causes 
have produced stagnation. The 
children of the pioneers from New 
England and New York have gone 
west or to the cities and their suc- 
cessors are peasants from central 
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Europe and their children. Those 
who move in to fill the gaps are in- 
tent on making money and keeping 
down the taxes. The country store 
keeper is learning new methods 
from the drummer and will not al- 
low loafing in the evenings. Schools 
retrograde and young men and 
women do not attend, although 
the brighter ones go at an earlier 
age than formerly to foreign schools. 
The churches, lodges of Good Tem- 
plars and Sons of Temperance which 
formed social centers are disappear- 
ing. The leading farmers are not 
as dependent as formerly on occa- 
sional help from their neighbors and 
they make frequent trips to the 
cities that partly satisfy their social 
cravings. In such communities the 
boys of families which have no em- 
ployment for them are in hard ease. 
They have neither the daily cares 
and interests of the farmer’s son, 
nor the distractions and opportuni- 
ties for work that the city offers. 
As a result, they gather at the sa- 
loons, the livery stable or the sta- 
tions, and the vicious boy is too of- 
ten their tutor. At the railway sta- 
tions the tramp is frequently their 
instructor. There are some retro- 
grading villages in Wisconsin that 
are veritable tramp academies. 
Some years ago I spent a day in a 
hamlet of 400 people which formerly 
had 1,000 inhabitants. With the 
waning of the lumber industry all 
had gone but the drones. The loaf- 
ing boys were not disorderly. They 
were too lifeless. The little money 
they could spare went for cigarettes 
and ‘‘Nickle Libraries’’, with some 
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other printed material that was ab- 
solutely vile. In the evening, while 
waiting for a train, I strolled in the 
railway yard. In two ‘‘empties’’ I 
found groups of boys clustered about 
some tramps who were recounting 
their adventures. The tramps were, 
indeed, acting as recruiting officers. 
The impressions I gained at that 
time were confirmed by statements I 
found in one of ‘‘Josiah Flynt’s’’ 
books. His investigations proved 
that neither the farms nor the cities 
rear boys who become ‘‘hoboes’’. 
They come from the decaying ham- 
lets about railway stations, where 
even a tramp trip on the trains 
seems adventurous. 

A man who had reared a family 
of boys in such a decaying hamlet 
said to me ‘‘God made the country, 
man made the city, but the devil 
made the hamlets.*’ In such ecom- 
munities demagogues, harebrained 
theorists and vote buyers find their 
most fertile fields. There is no in- 
centive to gain the increasing 
breadth of view and knowledge nee- 
essary for a reasonable considera- 
tion of the complex questions whose 
settlement before the people is now 
pending. Sodden with monotony, 
low conversations and the surround- 
ings of the saloon, trusting for news 
of the world to cheap ‘‘yellow”’ 
journals and trashy literature, the 
ranter who places the fault of their 
troubles at the doors of the prosper- 
ous or the shifty politician who pur- 
chases their votes, are the rivals for 
the political leadership of the idle 
and thriftless classes. 

Of course this is only one side of 





ee 
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the picture. There have been a hun- 
dred hamlets in Wisconsin, like Al- 
bion in Dane County, where a good 
academy or public school has given 
ambition and training to men who 
are leaders in all good work. There 
are hamlets which are thrifty and 
prosperous, some where good men 
and women come into close touch 
with all their neighbors and leaven 
all the community. The system of 
graded schools now fostered by the 
state, telephones, cheapening of fare 
on the railways and trolleys, the bi- 
eycle and other agencies are break- 
ing the stagnation in many hamlets 
and some of them are acquiring 
modern conveniences. Admitting 
all these things and gathering from 
them courage and hope to greater 
effort in the future, it still remains 
true that in hundreds of hamlets the 
obscene story and the dissipations 
of the saloon are the sole permanent 
recreations of the young people. In 
each place there are people who rec- 
ognize the evils and would gladly 
help in an upward struggle. 

There have been many efforts to 
aid these hamlets. The university 
extension movement did not touch 
them. Traveling libraries have help- 
ed in some places and would help in 
more if there were a sufficient num- 
ber, but the trouble has often been 
to find people who would care for 
the books, not only without recom- 
pense, but often without return for 
necessary expenses of transporta- 
tion and losses. The graded schools 
which are now increasing in num- 
ber and quality, on account of the 
supervision and aid given by the 
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state, are the most promising fac- 
tors. 

The failure of the University ex- 
tension movement to aid such places, 
and the reason for its failure where 
it was attempted, was due to three 
causes. 

(1) The instructors used words 
and forms of speech that were not 
familiar to their audiences, and their 
general attitude was often, uninten- 
tionally, repellant. 

(2) In order to keep an appear- 
ance of life ‘and interest, and be- 
cause it was easier, they did all the 
work, and 

(3) When they were really teach- 
ers and tried to educate, there was 
not the material at hand for the pa- 
trons to study during the time be- 
tween lectures. 

[Note: This was written before 
the organization of the present Ex- 
tension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin.] 

Except where libraries are en- 
dowed or very largely supported by 
some wealthy family, it is not pos- 
sible to maintain public libraries in 
such communities. School libraries 
are ordinarily scant, the schools are 
not in session more than 175 days in 
the year, and are closed on Satur- 
days and vacations when they are 
most likely to be of use to the gen- 
eral public; the people of the com- 
munity do not feel free to go to the 
schoolhouse to draw books, and the 
library is practically of very little 
use except to teachers and pupils. 
The schools themselves are not so- 
cial centers as they should be. The 
teachers change frequently, the am- 
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bitious and progressive ones finding 
other lines of work or going to 
larger communities. As a matter of 
fact, very few teachers have power 
as social leaders and these are not 
content to remain in hamlets. 

Any agency which will effectively 
reach such communities and inspire 
greater mental activity, for any 
length of time, must furnish some- 
thing in the way of incentive and 
intelligent direction when starting 
the work, something in the way of 
suitable material for study and sug- 
gestion, and it must, after the work 
is begun, place the labor and honor 
of sustaining it upon the people of 
the community. No permanent in- 
tellectual interest is aroused by 
study that is done vicariously. It 
will also be necessary to find some 
plan which will make the expenses 
of conducting this work very small 
at first, because the people of these 
places are accustomed to very small 
expenditures and will not endure 
more than meager outlays for new 
enterprises. 

Under the provisions of a law 
passed by the legislature of 1905 the 
smaller villages and townships may 
now have library boards of three 
members, which can arrange to pay 
the small expenses incident to a 
traveling library. Another amend- 
ment to the law allows such public 
library boards to have the tempo- 
rary custody of- books from the school 
library. Under this plan such a li- 
brary board can purchase a_ book 
case, employ someone at the post- 
office or in a store as librarian, and 
pay the transportation charges on a 
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traveling library. With the aid of 
the Free Library Commission they 
ean secure helpful documents from 
the state and federal governments 
and in other ways get useful litera- 
ture without expense. They can 
sometimes borrow and _ circulate 
books of the school library during 
vacations. Such a plan gives a 
responsible public body to have 
charge of all library work. Here- 
tofore the lack of such a body and 
the difficulty of raising money by 
occasional subscriptions has inter- 
fered with the work of getting the 
best results from traveling libraries. 
Efforts have been made in many 
states to have the school board di- 
rect the work of public and travel- 
ing libraries, but the plan has rarely 
been as successful as that of having 
separate library boards. Naturally 
the school board makes the school 
its first thought, and often people 
who will give excellent service on 
library boards are unwilling to act 
upon school boards. It frequently 
happens that it is wise to put one 
member of the village board and a 
member of the school board upon 
the library board, selecting those 
who are most interested. Such ap- 
pointments aid in securing closer co- 
operation of the main agencies that 
are essential to the success of the 
experiment. The third. member of 
the board should be some energetic 
and enthusiastic resident who will 
give time to the work. 

Given such an organization, which 
is in communication with the Free 
Library Commission, which is also 
closely associated with the State De- 
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partment of Education and the 
State University, it ought to be pos- 
sible to reach the sinall community, 
not only with material for work, 
but with the vivifying enthusiasm 
that is essential. All experiencs 
shows that in exciting the initial in- 
terest and enthusiasm for reading 
and study in torpid or sodden ham- 
lets that personal contact is indis- 
pensable. Fire starts by fire, en- 
thusiasm by enthusiasm. 

The following plan of work is 
suggested as offering an interesting 
and hopeful field of experiment. 

The preparation of traveling li- 
braries of 100 volumes, twice the 
size of those now sent out, each li- 
brary containing not only books 
which are interesting to all classes 
of readers, and which are not dupli- 
cates of volumes in the school libra- 
ries, but special groups of books 
of about 15 volumes each, bearing 
upon some special subject and with 
books of very general interest, 
which are likely to cause curiosity 
and speculation, concerning that 
subject. Each library should also 
have suggestions for the study of its 
central topic by schools and socie- 
ties. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that the special subject considered 
is that of the American Revolution 
and the causes which led to it. The 
library will be so arranged that its 
patrons will enjoy it if they have no 
special interest in that subject. But 
it will contain books like The Spy, 
The Crisis, Hugh Wynne, Boys of 
76, a stirring biography of John 
Paul Jones written for boys, and, for 
those whose interest is aroused, 
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Fiske’s American Revolution and 
biographies of Revolutionary heroes 
like those in the American Statesmen 
series. The accompanying circular 
will give a brief statement of the 
causes which led to the American 
Revolution and the results of that 
struggle. It will also give a sylla- 
bus for a careful study of the sub- 
ject and references to literature 
which may be bought or borrowed 
or may be found in the school library. 
Some very valuable material for 
such study is quite inexpensive; as, 
for example, the Old South Leaflets. 
The Free Library Commission will 
loan magazines with helpful articles. 
Neighboring public libraries would 
be glad to aid, and within their 
walls the students may acquire ex- 
perience in research work. The so- 
ciety could find a meeting place in 
the schoolhouse, and be at no cost 
for fuel, light and rent. When pos- 
sible, it would be of great value to 
have an introductory talk by a stu- 
dent of the history department of 
the University; the normal schools 
might furnish aid in this way. The 
talks should be informal and the 
speaker should try to make his au- 
ditors feel that the Free Library 
Commission and the University 
would find it a pleasure to aid them 
in their work. 

The books of such a traveling li- 
brary would cost $100. Ten libra- 
ries would cost $1,000 and could 
supply a circuit of ten hamlets, re- 
maining six months at a place. Af- 
ter six months, if not removed, such 
a library would be little used, so 


that the plan offers the max- 
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imum of service at the minimum of 
cost. It costs so much of time on 
the part of the University instruc- 
tors and the Library Commission to 
select the books and prepare the 
. syllabus that it is best to prepare 
five similar libraries on each topic. 

In connection with this it would 
be possible to organize debating so- 
cieties which would be very helpful 
in the work of making more intelli- 
gent American citizens and training 
them to study public questions more 
broadly. The Free Library Com- 
mission has a large amount of mate- 
rial which has been collected for the 
use of members of the legislature, 
which could be profitably employed 
for this purpose. During the first 
year of such work the debates 
should be upon topics of present in- 
terest in state matters. Such de- 
bating societies have generally been 
short lived because the topics for 
debate were too abstruse for the un- 
trained young men who formed the 
membership, and because of lack of 
material for study. Such topics as 
are likely to be discussed at the 
next session of the state legislature 
would serve the best purpose. The 
circular to be prepared and sent out 
should contain discussions and _ in- 
formation under the following 
heads: 

Value of debating societies—how 
to organize them. 

Simple form of organization, in- 
cluding in the appendix a statement 
of some simple parlimentary rules 
and references to the Blue Book, and 
the titles of some simple standard 
works on parliamentary law. 
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Directions as to opening and clos- 
ing debates, with reasons. 
How to distinguish 

from rant. 

How to prepare speeches. 

How to secure material for re- 
search. 

How to preserve it for future ref- 
erence. 

A list of twelve suggested topics 
for debate. Each topic to have a 
brief statement of facts of interest 
relating to it which may excite cu- 
riosity or suggest lines of study. 

Municipal ownership, the jury 
system, the Gothenburg system of 
liquor regulation, methods of pay- 
ing highway taxes, advisability of 
county agricultural schools, will 
prove live questions. 

Suggestions for contests with 
neighboring societies, and possibly 
the formation of leagues. 

A strong statement of the desire 
felt by the leading central agencies 
of the state for opportunities to 
come directly in touch with individ- 
ual citizens and societies who are 
interested in studying worthy sub- 
jects, and giving such citizens a bet- 
ter chance to use the great resources 
and machinery of these central 
state supported agencies. 

While some work in these lines 
has been done, sufficient to prove 
that the plan will not only be prac- 
tical and economical, but will be 
well received, there is at present a 
need of funds to carry on a some- 
what more vigorous campaign on 
these lines until the value of the 
work can be more fully shown to 
the legislature. The Free Library 


argument 
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Commission, the State Department 
of Education and the State Univer- 
sity have agents traversing the state 
who can do the work of interesting 
the people, without additional ex- 
pense. We do not need to build 
other machines for the work, but 
simply to use agencies already in 
existence, and to make them work 
in co-operation and harmoniously to 
secure certain ends which are in line 


‘with the purposes for which they 


were established. These agencies 
are prepared to select literature, 
arrange courses of study, put the 
literature in shape for shipment, 
provide approved rules for its care, 
get intd touch with the people who 
are to be benefited, and all with lit- 
tle additional cost ‘and with no ad- 
ditional legislation or appropria- 
tions, but they have not the means 
to purchase the necessary literature. 
The State Department of Education 
has graded school inspectors who 
visit many of the hamlets, the 
county superintendents visit them 
all, and the Free Library Commis- 
sion and the librarians of the 
county traveling library systems 
visit a great many such places. To 
build a machine to do all of the 
work that has been outlined would 
cost great sums of money annually. 
To make the machines already or- 
ganized and already working do 
this additional work would cost the 
state very little, and needs only the 
contribution of a sufiicient sum, of 
money to buy part of the new mate- 
rial needed, and to pay railway ex- 
penses of student instructors to aid 
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in organizing in a few of the most 
torpid communities. 


Some thirty odd years ago Frank 
Hutchins, while editor of the Beaver 
Dam Argus, was instrumental in 
starting a public library at that 
point and in shaping its policy. It 
was, by the way, the second library 
in the United States to open its 
shelves to the public. He could not 
of course live in the town without 
continuing to be a scout on the look- 
out for boys to be inveigled into the 
library for their own good. Hav- 
ing heard him mention in a private 
conversation the case of a small 
gang of four boys who had been led 
from dime novels to serious, scien- 
tifie library reading which served as. 
an introduction to adequate educa- 
tion, we asked him to write down 
the facts. His own modesty and his: 
appreciation of the possible sensi- 
tiveness on the part of those con- 
nected with the matter led him to 
withhold his own name as well as 
those of the boys of whom he spoke. 
These incidents are fairly represen- 
tative of the sort of things Frank 
Hutchins was continually doing. 


What One Library Did 


Thirty years ago a public library 
was established in a small town, 
with the desire to give to the boys 
and girls of the community the free- 
dom to ‘‘browse’’ among the books, 
that is so stimulating a feature of 
the good home library. This public 
library was modeled on the plan of 
a good home library broadened by 
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adding a wider variety of clean and 
wholesome books. It was open, at 
first, but twice a week. 

With many of the boys, the first 
results were disappointing. For in- 
stance four lads who often came to- 
gether to the library would each 
draw a volume of the lighest fiction 
or adventure and evidently ex- 
changed these, and others they bor- 
rowed in town, among themselves, 
so that each read a great number of 
volumes. The appetite seemed to 
grow with the supply and the boys 
‘were reading far too much of the 
kind. They browsed among _ the 
shelves, however, and the building 
of a local electric light plant 
brought to their minds a volume en- 
titled ‘‘Electricity in the Service of 
Man’’, which they had seen on 
the shelves of the library. They 
dropped all other books for this, 
which any librarian would have 
thought beyond their range. Soon 
they had a ‘‘woodshed’’ converted 
into an experiment station and, with 
some companions, were clamoring 
for other scientific books. Workers 
with even meager knowledge of elec- 
trical equipment were rare at the 
time and one of these boys soon 
drifted west, invented an electrical 
device to be used in mines and be- 
came a successful and well-to-do 
man of affairs at an age when many 
young men are leaving college. He 
1ad seemed a rather stelid boy, tho’ 
of clean habits, until the library 
gave him the point of contact he 
meeded. Another of the four in- 
vented a successful electrical device 
and has sales agencies in European 
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centers as well as in America. Two 
others are college graduates. One 
has succeeded remarkably in train- 
ing boys in an academy and the 
other is a successful business man 
in a large city. 

The woodshed drew other boys 
with an attraction that would have 
made a public school famous. Two 
of these boys who loved out-of-deor 
things ran across a leaflet by H. H. 
Ballard which led them to start an 
Agassiz club, and put them in touch 
with the Smithsonian Institute. 
Later one of them travelled widely 
for the Smithsonian and other scien- 
tifie institutions and the other be- 
came a professor of botany in a 
great university. 

These instances are recalled main- 
ly as a reason for encouraging chil- 
dren to browse among the books for 
older people. Contrive as we may, 
many boys and girls do not get out 
of their beaten tracks of thought 
and really find themselves except as 
they fairly stumble on a page or 
book that opens new fields and 
spurs them to use latent talents. 
We continually smother leaders like 
Burbank and Edison by insisting on 
a narrow range of reading and 
study and work that seems to us 
best suited to the needs of the aver- 
age boy. 

Does not our customary differen- 
tiation of books and departments in 
libraries too often keep boys and 
girls absorbed and satisfied within a 
narrow range, until they lose fresh- 
ness of view and courage to grapple 
the unusual? 

A good library, freely roamed, 
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gives a reader glimpses of outlying 
opportunities that, more often than 
we know, arouse latent ambitions 
and capacities. 


Frank Avery Hutchins 


Mr. Hutchins was a seer, a true 
idealist. Where other men would 
have seen merely the daily routine 
of public office—city clerk-—library 
clerk in the state superintendent’s 
office—secretary of the library com- 
mission—secretaryship in a depart- 
ment of university extension—he 
saw new and hitherto unseen oppor- 
tunities of out-reaching public serv- 
ice. 

But he was not merely an idealist 
and an inventor of plans. He was 
also a builder. The long, hard un- 
recognized labor of laying the foun- 
dations of enduring institutions was 
his. He worked as few men in this 
state have worked, and as no man 
of his frail body has worked. 

But great as has been the value 
to the state of having this man of 
vision and tireless industry in its 
service, his chief worth and real 
greatness lay in his power of quiet- 
ly and naturally communicating to 
other men, as by a contagion, his 
vision, his public-mindedness, _ his 
enthusiasm for the doing of worth- 
while things. Other public serv- 
ants are more faithful, more de- 
voted, less easily discouraged for 
having associated with Frank Hut- 
chins, and all over the state citizens 
who came in contact with him have 
nobler ideals of citizenship by rea- 
son of that contact.—Madison 
Democrat. 
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To assure permanence and stabil- 
ity for an important building, it 
was an ancient practice to entomb a 
living person within its foundation 
as sacrifice to the god of the soil, a 
prayer in blood that the structure 
might not be shaken down. Among 
the traditions of this eld usage is a 
story of one of the great cathedrals: 
how the architect gave himself to be 
buried under the corner-stone of 
the building he had conceived, de- 
voting his life that it might stand. 

If one had said to Frank Avery 
Hutchins that Wisconsin’s great 
Free Library system with its forty 
thousand volumes serving seven 
hundred communities in every part 
of the state was his work, he would 
have answered: ‘‘Why that is the 
work of the Free Library Commis- 
sion and its present Secretary Mat- 
thew Dudgeon, its missionary Miss 
Stearns and a great many public 
spirited people.’’ If one had re- 
marked to him that Wisconsin’s 
Legislative Reference Bureau, cop- 
ied now by a score of states and a 
hundred cities, was his construction, 
he would have said: ‘‘That is 
Charles MeCarthy’s success.’’ If 
one, having looked into the history 
of Wisconsin’s state park move- 
ment, had said to him that this was 
very largely the development from 
his beginning, he would have re- 
plied: ‘‘I guess you have never met 
State Forester Griffiths.’ If one 
had traced back the story of the 
state’s awakening to interest in mat- 
ters of public health and had said to 
him that this was the on-going of 
his promotion, he would have an- 
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swered: ‘‘Dr. Dearholt is the man 
behind that movement.’’ And if 
one had said that University Exten- 
sion in the great developments 
which are unique in Wisconsin and 
which have attracted the attention 
of the world, was the realizing of 
his conception, he would have re- 
plied: ‘‘Without the engineering 
genius and administrative power of 
Dean Reber, Wisconsin’s great Uni- 
versity Extension System would be 
impossible.’’ 

And yet, had you attended a cer- 
tain meeting in Madison last Janu- 
ary, you would have heard from 
these men themselves that back of 
their work today was the vision of 
the whole, and the beginning im- 
pulse of each part, in the clear con- 
ception and the absolute self-devo- 
tion of one man, Frank Avery Hut- 
chins. 
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More comprehensively than any 
other one, he was the architect of 
this commonwealth’s adequate self- 
equipment for intelligence. And 
more completely than any other was 
his life, his whole thought and am- 
bition and energy, given to this de- 
velopment which is the greatness of 
Wisconsin,—given not that he 
might be paid or that he might be 
ealled a leader,—given with utter 
self-effacement —- buried — simply 
that this structure might rise. 

But in this service through these 
years Mr. Hutchins has not been 
alone. Unrecognized and unremu- 
nerated, another has given as great 
devotion to his work for the state, 
—the sister who has cared for him 
and who is left. To her the grati- 
tude and the sympathy not only of 
Madison but of all this common- 
wealth belongs.—Wiscousin State 
Journal. 





THE IDEAL 

It was an unusual funeral that 
was held in the city of Stanley, Wis- 
eonsin, a few weeks ago. The 
schools and shops, and stores and 
offices throughout the city 
closed, although the funeral was 
that of a modest, quiet woman who 
was always too busy doing things 
to say much. 

Martha E. Dunn, the librarian of 
the Stanley public library died Jan- 
uary 10, 1914 of pneumonia and was 
buried upon the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 13th. 

Martha E. Dunn had no college 


were 


LIBRARIAN 


degree. She probably had no ex- 
traordinary natural equipment, ex- 
cept that she had the ability to pro- 
ject herself into the positions oecu- 
pied by those around her, and the 
know what 
She 
had never taken an extended course 
in library science, although she was 
no stranger to its technique. To 
her the library was her home, her 
occupation, her entire life. She 
kept her library as a good house- 
wife keeps a home, always inviting, 
always in order, always managed 


instinct unerringly to 
were their needs and desires. 
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with economy, vet always operating 
as an efficient business institution. 

All who came to the funeral 
could not enter the library building 
in which the funeral services were 
held and many were gathered 
around outside. In one place was 
a group of fifty women, the mem- 
bers of the Home Progress Club, 
bound together not by any social 
bonds, in the usual sense of the 
phrase, but instead by the common 
bond of motherhood. Neither were 
the members of this organization of 
the usual club woman type, but 
were rather the home-keepers of the 
community, the wives of the work- 
ers in the factories, in the offices, 
and ia the industrial institutions of 
the city. They were held togeiher 
because Martha EF. Dunn had organ- 
ized the club, the sole purpose of 
which was to advance the interests 
of the home;a elub which had 
studied and discussed among them- 
selves such subjects as ‘‘Home san- 
itation’’, ‘‘The feeding of children’’, 
and ‘‘The care of the baby’’; a club 
which had been told by the teachers 
‘‘How the mother can help the 
teacher’’, and who had told the 
teachers ‘‘How the teacher can help 
the mother.’’ 

In another group were six hun- 
dred school children who had been 
permitted, upon their own petition, 
to come from the schoolhouses to 
attend the services—six hundred 
children to whom Martha E. Dunn 
for years had come on almost daily 
errands of helpfulness, children who 
had been gathered together by her 
into a Civic League, who had taken 
a pledge for civic cleanliness and 
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integrity, who at her suggestion had 
cleaned up and beautified their city, 
who at her instigation had planted 
flower gardens and vegetable gar- 
dens on the vacant lots, who under 
her organization had made exhibits 
of flowers and vegetables at public 
fairs, who led by her knew much of 
literature and were learning to love 
the best in books. 

In another group were friends 
from rural districts so remote that 
they were unable to be regular pa- 
trons of the library, but to whom 
she had sent out packages of books 
to be circulated among little neigh- 
borhood circles. There were mem- 
bers of various chureh organiza- 
tions, foreign and home missionary 
societies, temperance societies, and 
praying bands, to all of whom she 
had furnished readings upon the 
various subjects in which they were 
interested. There were the minis- 
ters who at her invitation had made 
the library the source of helpful in- 
formation and _ inspiration, with 
whom she had cooperated in many 
good enterprises. There were the 
business men, the lawyers, the edi- 
tors and doctors, all of whom had 
come to her for counsel in matters 
literary. There were the working 
men into whose homes books had 
never gone until she went with them 
and to whom she had opened up 
means of study and advancement. 

In the end she passed away sim- 
ply because she had given herself 
too generously and too insistently 
to meet the needs of those who 
were so constantly calling to her. 
If we librarians who knew her so 
well, were to characterize her, we 
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could, with absolute justice to the 
many other worthy women, who are 
slaving their lives away in small 


towns for little pay, say of her that 
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she was of all the women we have 
met most nearly the ideal librarian 
of the small city library. 

M. S. D. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The school had a most interesting and 
profitable day on Monday, January 5, 
when work began after the holiday re- 
cess. Mr. E. H. Anderson, President of 
the American Library Association, and 
Dr. Frank P. Hill spent the day at the 
school, each giving two addresses. Mr. 
Anderson spoke in the afternoon on 
brary Administration from the stand- 
point of human relations, and in the 
evening on the work of the New York 
Public Library, using many lantern 
slides. Dr. Hill gave two lectures in the 
morning on Library Service. Tea was 
served in the afternoon, as a pleasant 
introduction to the resumption of study, 
and especially to afford all an oppor- 
tunity to meet Mr. Anderson and Dr. 
Hill socially. Dr. William C. Daland, 
President of Milton College, lectured be- 
fore the school on January 22, speaking 
on the subject of Words and their sig- 
nificance. Dr. T. S. Adams of the Wis- 
consin Tax Commission, on January 24 
gave a valuable discussion of Books in 
political economy, and Miss Mary A. 
Smith of the Madison public library gave 
a forceful presentation of the methods 
of instructing eighth grade pupils in the 
use of the library. 

The first semester closed on January 
27, with examinations in each subject. 
On January 29 the students started for 
their field appointments, which work 
marks the beginning of the second se- 
mester. Following are the appoint- 
ments, which have been most carefully 
planned to afford each student the ex- 
perience needed to supplement both pre- 
paratory experience and formal work in 
the school. Thirty-one libraries have 
opened their doors as laboratories for 
29 students during the two months, and 


the work as assigned may be broadly 
classed as indicated in the following 
lists: 


Special cataloguing 


Beloit College—February, Miss Cong- 
don. 

Boscobel—March, Miss Evans and Miss © 
Hedenbergh. 

Chippewa Falls—March, Miss Stockett. 

Cumberland—February, Miss Coon and 
Miss Ingram. 

Janesville—February, Miss King and 
Miss Jacobus; March, Miss King and 
Miss Hanson. 

Kilbourn—March, Miss Lutkemeyer and 
Miss Kjellgren. 

Mayville—February, Miss Emmons and 
Miss Friedel. 

Milton Cellege—February, Miss Sharp; 
March, Miss Congdon. 

Oconomowoc—February, Miss Rice and 
Miss Hanson; March, Miss Rice and 
Miss Burt. 

Racine—February, 
Miss ‘Cox. 

Ripon College—February, Miss Easton. 

Shawano—March, Miss Love and Miss 
Kimball. 

Tomahawk—February, 
March, Miss Sharp. 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission— 
Study Club Department—February, 
Miss Cox and Miss Stockett; March, 
Miss Bingham and Miss Brown. 


Miss Love; March, 


Miss Marshall; 


As acting-librarian 


Barron—February and March, Miss 
Lewis. 

Darlington—February and March, Miss 
Grace. 

Stanley—February and March, 
Wieder. 


Miss 
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Assistance for special work 


Beloit Public—February, Miss Kjell- 
gren; March, Miss Friedel. 

New London—February and March, 
Miss Andrews. 

Prairie du Chien—March, Miss Evans. 

Prairie du Sac—February, Miss Brown. 

Rice Lake—March, Miss Easton. 

Waukesha—March, Miss Coon. 

Whitewater—February, Miss Evans. 

Wisconsin Historical Library—February 
and March, Miss McGovern. 


Assistance in regular library work 


Fond du Lac—February, Miss Lutke- 
meyer; March, Miss Marshall. 

Madison Public—February, Miss Kim- 
ball; March, Miss Clancy; February 
and March, joint course students, Miss 
Angvick, Miss Baker, Miss Clark, 
Miss Fieldstad, Miss Farr, Miss 
Muench, 

Marinette—February, Miss Clancy. 

Oshkosh—February, Miss Bingham; 
March, Miss Emmons. 

Superior—February, Miss Hedenberg; 
March, Miss Jacobus. 

Watertown—February, Miss Burt. 


School notes 


Miss Mary F. Carpenter entertained 
the faculty, students and a few friends 
of the school at her home, on the even- 
ing of January 27. The evening was 
devoted to a dramatic reading of Dis- 
raeli, the drama written for George Ar- 
liss by Louis N. Parker. It was pro- 
nounced one of the most successful of 
the series of readings given during the 
last few years for the school. The parts 
were read by Mr. Ewing, Prof. Good- 
night, Mr. George Bascom, Prof. and 
Mrs. Beatty, Mr. and Mrs. Dudgeon, 
Miss Bascom, Miss Humble, Mrs. Koelk- 
er, Miss Carpenter, Mr. Lester, Mr. 
Schatz, and Mr. Turner. 
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Alumni notes 


Miss Laura F. Angell, ’07, was married 
on January 28 to Mr. H. H. Henry. Miss 
Angell had been librarian of the Aram 
Public Library, Delavan, Wis., since its 
organization in 1908. Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry are to make their home in Lin- 
coln, Ill. 

Miss Lydia E. Kinsley, ’07, accepted 
an appointment in the branch library 
system of the Detroit Public Library on 
January 1. 

Miss Lucile Cully, 08, librarian of the 
Public Library, Kewanee, Ill., was mar- 
ried on December 17, to Mr. E. G. Tay- 
lor. Their home is 403 South Chestnut 
Street, Kewanee. 

The classmates of Miss Alice S. Wy- 
man, ’10, will learn with sorrow of the 
death of her mother in November. 

Miss Bessie H. Dexter, ’11, resigned 
as children’s assistant in the branch sys- 
tem of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, to accept a similar position in the 
Public Library of Detroit. 

Miss Marion E. Frederickson, ’13, be- 
came acting-reference assistant in the 
Gilbert Simmons Library, Kenosha, 
Wis., on January 1. 

Miss Margaret E. Bucknam, formerly 
a joint course student in the class of 
1914, was married on December 25 to 
Mr. M. C. Sjoblom. 

Miss Genevieve Mayberry, Summer 
School, 1908, was married on November 
29 to Mr. George B. Averill, Jr. Their 
home is in Milwaukee. Mrs. Averill was 
librarian of the Farnsworth Public Li- 
brary, Oconto, Wis., at the time of her 
marriage. Mr. Averill was formerly 
librarian of the Madison, Wis., Public 
Library. 

Miss Harriet L. Kidder, Summer 
School, 1913, became assistant librarian 
in the University of Montana, Missoula, 
in November, 1913. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Books and moving pictures 


From the Eagle-Star, Marinette 


No doubt you have noticed that 
famous novels are being shown in mov- 
ing pictures, more and more frequently. 
The influence of these pictures is felt in 
the library, as there is always a heavy 
demand for the books after the pictures 
are shown, or while they are being ad- 
vertised. 

Do you know that you will miss read- 
ing some very fine books if you stop with 
the reading of the book you saw in the 
picture? 

Take ‘Ivanhoe’ for instance. The 
many who were delighted with these 
beautiful pictures are hereby reminded 
that they can come over to the library 
and find other books by the author of 
Ivanhoe, which are fully as interesting. 
For Walter Scott was a prince of 
story tellers. ‘“‘The Talisman”’ is a book 
which tells more of Richard, the lion 
hearted, one of the main characters in 
Ivanhoe. So, if you want another story 
of the days of chivalry, read ‘‘The Talis- 
man.” Or, if you care for a stirring 
romance, read ‘‘Rob Roy,”’ ‘Waverly,”’ or 
“The Heart of Mid-lothian.” 

“Silas Marner” attracted crowds of 
people Monday night. How would you 
like to read ‘‘George Eliot, the people 
and scenes in her novels,” a book which 
tells you of the actual setting of the 
story of the miserly weaver? And you 
can find “‘Adam Bede,” “Middlemarch,” 
“‘Romola,” and other stories by George 
Eliot, author of ‘‘Silas Marner,’ at the 
library. 

“Quo Vadis” will soon be here in mo- 
tion pictures. Of course, you will want 
to read the book if you are not familiar 
with that wonder picture of pagan Rome. 
But Sienkiewicz, the author, wrote other 
thrilling books. ‘‘With Fire and Sword,” 
“The Deluge” and ‘Pan Michael,” form 
a series which deals with the struggle 
between Pole and Cossack. 

Not long ago “Very Hard Cash” was 
seen in moving pictures. Now Charles 


Reade, the author of this story, is an al- 
most forgotten writer. Yet when an oc- 
casional patron takes ‘‘A Terrible Temp- 
tation,” “A Simpleton” or someone of 
Reade’s books, we invariably hear, “How 
good that book is’ when it is returned 
to the library. 

Now there is no need to urge the read- 
ing of books which people see in motion 
pictures. But we do need to remind 
people not to neglect other books by the 
author of the book which has pleased 


them in pictures. 


Let us also call your attention to 
Talbot’s ‘“‘Moving Pictures,’ a book 
which tells of the construction, the cost, 
ete., of this wonderful form of amuse- 
ment and instruction.—Librarian. 


Books in Quo Vadis time to be found at 
the Sheboygan Public Library. 

Abbot, F. F., A short history of Rome. 

Capes, W. W., Roman history, the 
early empire. 

Crawford, F. M., Ave Roma Immor- 
alis: studies from the chronicles of 
Rome. 

Fowler, W. W., Social life at Rome. 

How, W. W. and Leigh, H. D., A his- 
tory of Rome to the death of Caesar. 

Johnson, H W., The private life of the 
Romans. 

Jones, H, S., The: Roman empire. 

Lanciani, Rodolpho, The ruins and ex- 
cavations of Ancient Rome. 

Pelham, H. F., Outlines of Roman his- 
tory. 

Stoddard, J. L., Rome. 

Tacitus Annals. Translated by A. J. 
Church and W. J. Broadribb. 

Thomas, Emile. Roman life under 
the Caesars 

Farrar, F. W., Darkness and dawn or 
scenes in the days of Nero. 

Sienkiewicz, Henryk. Quo Vadis. 


Book marks 


The public library of Sheboygan re- 
ports the following: ‘Last spring when 
the juvenile marble season and the adult 
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garden season opened we realized from 
the condition of our books that some- 
thing more forceful than talking was 
necessary if the lives of our books were 
to be prolonged. We finally hit upon 
the use of the following book mark. The 
book marks were printed in two colors, 
red and green, red for the children and 
green for the adult. Talks were also 
given in the schools on clean hands and 
the careful use of books. 


Book Mark 





Once upon a time a library book was 
overheard talking and this is what it 
said: 

“Please don’t handle me with dirty 
hands. : 

“Or leave me out in the rain. Books 
can catch cold as well as children. 

“Or make marks on me with your pen 
or pencil. 

“Or lean on me with your elbows. It 
hurts. 

“Or open me and lay me face down 
on the table. You wouldn’t like to be 
treated so. 

‘“‘Whenever you are through reading 
me, don’t turn down the corner of one of 
my leaves, but put in a neat little book 
mark where you stop. 

“Help to keep me fresh and clean. 
Remember I want to visit a great many 
others after you are through with me.” 
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Cataloguing at long distance 


The present unorganized state of the 
majority of High School libraries, and 
the growing interest in the betterment 
of conditions seem to present an oppor- 
tunity for effective co-operation for 
which a plan has been devised by ‘“‘The 
Indexers,” 5526 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 
Miss Julia Elliott makes the following 
statement: 

“The presumption is that within a 
reasonable limit High School libraries 
will contain practically the same books. 
This is especially true in states that pub- 
lish recommended lists. The plan is 
best adapted to libraries that have had 
no organization or that need complete 
reorganization. 

“The problems of classification, cata- 
loguing and shelf listing are the same, 
whether the books are in Maine or Cali- 
fornia or Chicago. The technical work 
on a given list of books may be done once 
for all, and the benefit of co-operation 
distributed. Moreover, the work can be 
done by higher trained service than the 
small library can hope to secure locally 
at almost twice the cost. 

“A tentative list has been compiled 
including about twenty-five hundred 
titles selected from published state lists. 
This tentative list is not in any respect 
designed to be a model but merely rep- 
resentative, and will be enlarged as the 
demand requires. 

“The process of organization will be 
as follows: Upon request the tentative 
list will be sent to the High School to 
be checked with the books in the library. 
Full instructions for checking will be 
given. Any titles not represented may 
be listed separately if worthy of cata- 
loguing. From this checked list a cor- 
rect estimate can be made of the cost to 
the school. If the organization is de- 
cided upon a catalogue and shelf list of 
the books will be made. 

“In order to make the cards fit every 
library, the catalogue entry will be very 
simple and attention will be given prin- 
cipally to analysis. The design will be 
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to make the material available, and not 
to instruct the student in bibliographi- 
cal details, or to distinguish editions. 
The cards will contain the class number, 
and all headings will be _ inserted. 
When shipped, cards will be filed in 
proper order with the necessary guides. 
Full instructions for using the cata- 
logue, and for numbering and arringing 
the books from the shelf list will be 
sent. The school authorities will be ad- 
vised, whenever possible, to secure the 
aid of a local librarian in completing 
the numbering and arranging. 

“It is hoped that interest in this plan 
will make it possible to furnish the 
cards at a minimum of one cent per 
card, the maximum cost is estimated at 
two cents per card, which is lower than 
the same work can be done locally by 
much less experienced cataloguers 

“Fuller information with sample cards 
will be furnished on request. 

“Small libraries having the same 
books may also find these cards useful.” 


What one town can do with a little push 


How Wonewoc raised money for the 
library in 1913. 


January $70 old-fashioned school 

February 87 chain luncheons 

March 20 apron sale 

June 16 ice cream social 

July 23 food sales 

September 71 fair, given by Reading 
club 


October 55 Hallowe’en dance 





$342 

Plans for 1914 include chain lunch- 
eons for January, a dance February 22d, 
and a house-cleaning sale in March; and 
as the librarian says ‘‘no doubt by that 
time the other months will be looked af- 
ter.”” This town of 800 people may well 
be proud of its public-spirited citizens 
and an enthusiastic librarian. 


Memorial day annual 


The Wisconsin Memorial Day Annual 
containing much valuable material for 
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the celebration of Memorial day, Flag 
day, Lincoln’s birthday, Washington’s 
birthday, and Peace day, has been com- 
piled by O. S. Rice, state library clerk, 
and issued by C. P. Cary, superintendent 
of public instruction. The librarians of 
the state would do well to see that two 
or three copies are on their shelves as 
it will be in constant demand and is of 
great value particularly to schools. 


Books on babies 


The Seattle public library sends out 
ten or fifteen copies of the following 
postal card each day as the birth notices 
appear in the daily papers: 

“You may be interested at the 
present time in the two following 
books, ‘‘The care and feeding of chil- 
dren,’”’ by Dr. L. Emmett Holt, and 
“A mother’s guide,” by Francis Twed- 
dell. You will find these books in the 
central library and in all of the 
branch libraries and they may be 
drawn from the library for four 
weeks with the privilege of renewal 
for four weeks more. The library 
also has other good books on the care 
and feeding of the baby. 

Yours truly, 
Librarian.” 

As a result the two books mentioned 
are in great demand and as an indirect 
result many new patrons reach the li- 
brary, which seems to us a device for 
catching the prospective patron rather 
young. 


Panama canal 


The Newarker, of the Newark, N. J., 
public library, gives the following sug- 
gestions for study of the Panama Canal. 
Barrett. Panama canal: what it means. 
Bishop. Panama gateway. 

Gause. Story of Panama. 

Scott. Americans in Panama. 

Isthmian Canal Commission. Annual 
Report with maps and diagrams by 
Col. Goethals. 

Panama canal and the philosophy of 
landslides. Edinburgh Review, Jan- 
uary, 1913. 
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Panama canal in construction. 
photographs in_ color. 
July, 1913. 

What the canal will accomplish. 
ner’s, July, 1913. 

Lesson of Canal Zone sanitation. 
ular Science Monthly, 
1913. 

Panama canal: Can we defend it? 
Technical World, October, 1913. 


Lumiére 
Scribner's, 


Scrib- 


Pop- 
September, 


Wisconsin statutes 


The Wisconsin Statutes for 1913, 
which include all the general laws of the 
state now in force, will be sent to any 
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public library of the state applying 
therefor to the Superintendent of Public 
Property, Madison, Wisconsin. 


For Sale 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition, in 
the Werner reprint, 25 v, including 
index volume. 

Century dictionary and encyclopedia, in 
10 v, inciuding atlas and cyclopedia. 
Published previous to the revision of 
1912. For further information ad- 
dress Public Library, Stevens Point, 
Wis. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Bloomington. Miss Elinor Austin has 
been elected librarian. 

Boscobel. A home talent play was 
recently given for the benefit of the local 
library. 

Cudahy. The common council has ap- 
pointed a city library board, of which 
the mayor, Christian Woehsner, is chair- 
man, and Mr. Jesse F. Cory is secretary. 

De Pere. A traveling library from 
the library commission has been placed 
in the Woman’s rest room. 

Eau Claire. The men’s club of the 
First Presbyterian Church recently de- 
voted an evening to the public library. 
Addresses were made by Miss Olson, the 
librarian, on The activities of the library, 
by Prof. F. M. Jack, Supt. W. H. Schulz, 
and others. Rural patrons may hereaf- 
ter obtain books from the public library 
free of charge. Previously a fee of twen- 
ty-five cents a quarter, or a dollar a year 
has been required. 

Elroy. The old lights of the public 
library have been replaced by the new 
system of indirect lighting. The walls 
have been decorated in buff, adding 
greatly to the attractiveness of the build- 
ing. 

Evansville. Harry Johnson of Chicago 
gave the Eager Free Library a students’ 


reference work in six volumes. Miss 
Janet Jennings has presented two of her 
books—Abraham Lincoln, the Greatest 
American, and The Blue and the Grey. 

Fox Lake. The annual library day 
was recently held. William Lloyd Davis 
gave a talk on Reading as a vocation. 

Galesville. The men of the city re- 
cently gave a dinner for the benefit of 
the local library. 

Green Bay. Mrs. Fannie Brett, who 
has had charge of the story hour for 
seven years past, has announced a course 
in story telling, to be given in various 
libraries of the state. 

Kenosha. Miss Marion Frederickson, | 
of Madison, is taking the place of Miss 
Marie Boehm, as assistant at the local 
library. 

Kewaskum. ThelI. O. O. F. lodge has 
donated 150 books to the public library. 

Jefferson. The women are collecting 
their third car of paper to be sold for 
the benefit of the library. 

Mazomanie. About $70 has been real- 
ized from a series of chain teas. 

Milton Junction. The Fortnightly 
club, an organization of women, has 
taken up the subject of starting a fund 
for a library building. 
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Mondovi. The Musical society has 
given $15 to the local library. 

Mosinee. A Christmas tree and story 
hour for the children was greatly en- 
joyed. The Reverend Claud Reader told 
the story of the birth of Christ. 

Neillsville. Andrew Carnegie has defi- 
nitely offered a ten thousand dollar li- 
brary building to the city and the com- 
mon council has passed an ordinance 
pledging one thousand dollars a year for 
its support. 

Options are being secured on sites for 
the Carnegie building. A fund of $147 
has been given toward the purchase of 
a site by the local Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

New London. It is hoped to occupy 
the Carnegie building in April. 

Oconto. A collection of fifty interest- 
ing books has been sent to the knitting 
mills. It will be renewed from time to 
time. 

Prairie du Sac. Through a ruling 
by Judge E. Ray Stevens, regard- 
ing the matter of dissolving a local 
church and the distribution of the so- 
ciety money, the public library came into 
the ownership of $1,000. 

Mrs. C. A. Orr has given the library a 
beautiful oil painting. 

Miss Emma M. Wakely has been ap- 
pointed librarian in place of Miss Stella 
Carpenter, resigned. 

Randolph. The public library has 
been moved from a milliner’s shop to 
rooms above a local store. The Shakes- 
peare club has donated a library table, 
chairs and curtains, together with pe- 
riodical literature. 

Reedsburg. The library board has 
granted the right of suspension to the 
librarian of all unruly boys and girls 
that patronize the children’s room. 

An exhibit of Japanese prints was re- 
cently held. 

Ripon. Mrs. T. D. Stone has pre- 
sented the library with thirty volumes. 

Stevens Point. Beautiful Christmas 
decorations used at the normal school 
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were loaned to the public library, adding 
greatly to the attractiveness of the in- 
terior. 

Waterloo. The Women’s club has re- 
cently conducted a donation campaign 
for the benefit of the local library. One 
hundred books of general literature have 
been given, together with yearly sub- 
scriptions to some of the popular maga- 
zines. A set of Stoddard’s lectures has 
been purchased. A library clock and a 
fine hardwood library table, together 
with matting and pictures, have also 
been donated. 

Waukesha. The Ideal Club will here- 
after conduct the children’s room in the 
local library. Miss Winifred Winans 
will have charge. The room will be 
open every afternoon. A story hour 
will be conducted at weekly intervals. 

West Bend. A series of chain teas is. 
being conducted for the library. 

Winneconne. A new public library 
and reading room was recently opened 
in the Winnebago County School of Ag- 
riculture. The Civic Neighborhood 
League is backing the library. 

Wyocena, The village board has made 
a purchase of 150 books for the public 
library. 

Wisconsin traveling library depart- 
ment. Throug a co-operative arrange- 
ment with the University Extension Di- 
vision of the Library Commission, Miss 
Stearns, the Chief of the Traveling Li- 
brary Department, has recently given 
lectures at Livingston, Platteville, Me- 
nomonee Falls, Ladysmith, Shell Lake, 
Cumberland, Downing, Prescott, Foun- 
tain City, Bagley, New Holstein, Birnam- 
wood, Rothschild, Mosinee, Abbottsford, 
Iola, Nekoosa, Port Edwards, Emerald 
Grove, Marshall, Morrisonville, and Sun 
Prairie. Other lectures will be given at 
Ashland, Hurley, Wittenberg, Shawano, 
Troy Center, Lagrange, Alma Center, 
Arcadia, Whitehall, Durand, Stanley, 
Eau Claire, Marinette, Soperton, Wau- 
watosa, Oshkosh, Beaver Dam, Fox 
Lake, Ripon, West Bend and Port Wash- 
ington. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief. 


The following list is a selection from 
the books in history and travel, biog- 
raphy, fiction and children’s literature 
published during the latter half of 1913. 
A selection for the subjects omitted here 
will be contained in the March number. 
Beginning with April an attempt will be 
made to list the new books with reason- 
able promptness each month. 

In the lists published in this depart- 
ment the needs of Wisconsin libraries 
are the first consideration. Any sugges- 
tions for making them more useful to 
the librarians of the state will be heart- 
ily welcomed. 


History and Travel 


United States 


Adams, E.D. Power of ideals in Amer- 
ican history. 1913. 159p. Yale 
univ. press $1.15 net. 973 

Interprets the constructive forces of Ameri- 
ca’s growth, nationality, anti-slavery, manifest 
destiny, religion and democracy, as resulting 
from spiritual as well as material influences. 

A scholarly, readable study of “a few of the 

great ideals that have animated our national 

conduct and molded our destiny,” delivered to 

Yale students in a course on the responsibilities 

of citizenship. 


Dawson, Mrs S.M. A Confederate girl’s 
diary. 1913. 439p. illus. Hough- 
ton $2 net. 973.7 
One of the most interesting of the Civil War 
diaries, kept by an ardent young southern girl, 
member of a large and prominent Baton Rouge 
family which suffered greatly between March 
1862 and May 1865, the period the diary cov- 
ers. It gives a vivid picture of the fortunes of 
refugees and of the home and social life that 
was maintained in Louisiana. 


Hungerford, Edward. Personality of 
American cities. 1913. 344p. il- 
lus. McBride $2 net. 917.3 
Distinctive characterizations of twenty-two of 
the most representative of our cities, in which 
the essential individuality and atmosphere of 
each have been grasped and vividly pictured. 
Interesting and spirited. 


Kephart, Horace. Our southern high- 
landers. 1913. 395p.illus. Out- 
ing $2.50 net. 975.48 

Sympathetic description of the life and cus- 
toms of the uncouth, uneducated mountaineers 
who, living in the southern Appalachian region, 
are shut off from the outside world. A bear- 
hunt, the habits of “moonshiners” and the spirit 
which engenders violent feuds are interestingly 

treated, and much information concerning a 

people of whom little is known is given. Excel- 

lent photographic reproductions and map. 

Laut, A, C. Through our unknown 
Southwest. 1913. 271p. illus. 
McBride $2 net. 917.91 

The picturesque and varied country of the 

Southwest—‘“the wonderland of the United 
States’’—with its great forests, its remains of 
the Stone Age, Hopi and Navajo Indians, Paint- 
ed Desert, Grand Canyon, etc,, is here presented 
in Miss Laut’s most graphic and enthusiastic 
manner and illustrated with thirty-two good 
photographs. As an aid in “seeing America 
first” it should have had an index. 

Norton, H. K. The story of California. 
1913. 390p.illus. McClurg $1.50 
net. 979.4 

A satisfactory brief history tracing the 
growth of California from its earliest days and 
reviewing the various phases and events of its 
development in a clear, concise and authentic 
manner. Helpful maps and illustrations. 

Pennington, Patience. A woman rice- 
planter. 1913. 450p. illus. Mac- 
millan $2 net. 917.5 

Diary of a southern woman’s experiences in 
successfully managing two rice-plantations on 
the South Carolina coast—a large enterprise, 
made more difficult by the untrustworthy nature 
of her colored workers. Her largeness of heart, 
sympathy and courage, and her enthusiasm for 
the work give the detailed pages decided in- 
terest. 

Saunders, C, F. Under the sky in Cali- 
fornia. 1913. 299p. illus. Me- 
Bride $2 net. 917.94 

Delightful chapters recounting with a sense 
of humor and keen appreciation of natural 
beauty the experiences of the author and his 
wife on outings and camping trips through al- 
most unexplored mountain, desert, canyon and 
plain, as well as through more frequented 
haunts of California. Much valuable informa- 
tion on camping equipment and cooking. WEx- 
cellent illustrations. 








































Europe 


Boulger, D. C. de K. Holland of the 
Dutch. 1913. 268p. illus. map. 
Scribner $1.50 net. 914.92 

Contains a large amount of information, from 
a survey of William of Orange to a considera- 
tion of Holland’s future—conveniently classed 
and interestingly told. There are chapters on 
costumes and weddings, literature and journal- 
ism, art, music and the drama, and national 
characteristics. Cheaply printed and bound; 
otherwise a good book for the library not al- 
ready having Meldrum’s Home life in Holland. 


Collier, Price. Germany and the Ger- 
mans from an American point of 
view. 1913. 602p. Scribner $1.56 
net. 914.3 


Brilliant essays reprinted from Sceribner’s 
Magazine, presenting German institutions, social 
life and national characteristics as they exist 
today, with emphasis on the political situation. 
They are acutely discerning and strive to be 
just, but are to some extent vitiated by per- 
sonal prejudice. 


France (Making of the 
nations) 1913. 408p. illus. maps. 
Macmillan $2 net. 944 

Clear, concise summary of French history to 

1871, which gives an accurate view of the de- 

velopment of government and politics in a com- 

pact, popular manner. Good illustrations and 
full index; well printed and bound, 


Headlam, Cecil. 


Howells, W. D. Familiar Spanish trav- 
els. 1913. 326p.illus. Harper 
$2 net. 914.6 
A humorous and leisurely account of the triv- 
ial incidents and adventures encountered dur- 
ing a conventional six weeks’ tour of Spain 
which included Burgos, Madrid, Cordova, Se- 
ville and Granada. A charming, sympathetic 
study of impressions and of various types of 
people with whom the author “brushed elbows.” 
full of the atmosphere of Spain, but not to be 
relied on for definite information. 


Loon, H. W. van. The fall of the 
Dutch republic. 1913. 4338p. il- 
lus. map. Houghton $3 net. 

949.2 


A popular, clear, well proportioned history of 
Holland from the point where Motley’s stopped 
to the end of the seventeenth century. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the analysis of the part 
played by the Dutch in the American Revolu- 
tion. Written in a breezy style, but shows mas- 


tery of sources and impartial discrimination. 
Good index, bibliography and map. 
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Mahaffy, J. P. Rambles and studies in 


Greece (Macmillan standard li- 
brary) 7th ed. 1913. 4389p. map. 
Macmillan 50c. net. 914.95 


Cheaper reprint, without the illustrations and 
with a new preface, of a standard work by the 
great Irish authority on Greece, which links in 
a scholarly but entertaining style the Greece 
of modern times with the classic country and 
literature. 


Osbourne, A. B. As it is in England. 
1913. 304p. illus. McBride $3 
net. 914.2 


Sympathetic picture of those places which 
give England her individuality, such as Corn- 
wall, the Channel Islands, the Lake Country, 
Oxford, the cathedral towns, resorts, etc. Des- 
cription of their beauty, customs and life are 
pleasantly intermingled with historical allu- 
sion and tradition. Good illustrations, but im- 
practicable cream-colored binding. 


Finding the worth-while in Eu- 
rope. 1913. 240p. illus. maps. 
McBride $1.30 net. 914 


The twelve countries of Europe most com- 
monly visited by American tourists are here 
described for the benefit of intending travelers, 
the order of travel following carefully outlined 
itineraries, for each of which an appendix gives 
the estimated number of days and fare. The 
author freely offers his advice, based on per- 
sonal likes and dislikes acquired through many 
years of experience, but as a whole leaves the 
reader a fairly wide choice. 


Riggs, A. S. France from sea to sea. 
1913. 315p. illus. McBride $1.26 
net, 914.4 


A combinaticn of personal impressions and 
historical allusion which has a certain value be- 
cause it succeeds in giving individuality to the 
places visited and yet reflects them through the 
eyes of the American observer who is keenly 
interested in the types and conditions of today. 
One of the most comprehensive of recent books 
on France and inexpensive, which will commend 
it to the small library. Cheaply printed and 
bound, but illustrated and indexed. 


Wile, F. W. Men around the kaiser. 
1913. 279p. illus. Lippincott $1.75 
net. 920 


Superficial but vivacious newspaper sketches 
of over thirty men who are prominent in Ger- 
many today. At least half of them are little 
known to the average American, but because 
of the other half the book will be useful in many 
libraries. Prince Henry of Prussia, Count Zep- 
pelin, the Crown Prince, Emil Rathenau, Bebel, 
Richard Strauss, Max Liebermann, Krupp von 
Bohlen, Gerhart Hauptmann and Paul Ehrlich 
are included. Good portraits. 
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Other countries 


Bishop, J. B. The Panama gateway. 
1913. 459p. illus. map. Scribner 
$2.50 net. 626.9 

A full history of the building of the canal, 
with a section outlining Panama history from 

1502 to 1879, by the secretary of the Isthmian 

Canal Commission. For those specially inter- 

ested, Smith’s Americans in Panama being a 

more readable book on the construction side for 

the average inquirer. 


Castle, W. R. Hawaii, past and present. 
1913. 242p. illus. map. Dodd 
$1.25 net. 919.69 

Personal observation and experience animate 
this comprehensive survey of the history, pres- 
ent conditions and natural beauty of Hawaii. 

Accurate and interesting, with appendix con- 

taining valuable information for travelers. 


Fitchett, W. H. The new world of the 
South, Australia in the making. 
1913. 402p. Scribner $1.75 net. 

994 


Depicts early history by means of spirited ac- 
counts of the more exciting and romantic inci- 
‘dents that contributed to its making. The ad- 
venture element is preponderant, making a pop- 
ular, readable book. 


Putnam, G. P. The southland of North 
America. 1913. 425p. illus. map. 
Putnam $2.50 net. 917.28 

Impressions and observations of Panama and 

‘Central American countries in 1912, written in 

a pleasantly intimate and interesting manner 

but giving much information, specially of politi- 

cal and industrial conditions. Nearly a hundred 
good reproductions from the author’s photo- 
graphs. 


Stock, Ralph. The confessions of a ten- 


derfoot. 1913. 260p.illus. Holt 
$2.75 net. 910 
Recounts in graphic manner the exciting ad- 
ventures of an educated young Englishman who 
tries his luck in all parts of the world and 
finally meets success at raising pineapples in 
Queensland. An_ entertaining, naive story 
which will interest many readers who liked 
Franck’s Vagabond journey around the world. 


White, S. E. African camp fires. 1913. 
378p. illus. Doubleday $1.50 net. 
916.7 
Simple, spontaneous account of episodes oc- 
curring on a hunting trip through British East 
Africa, interspersed with information as to its 
scenery and people. As readable as The land 
of footprints and as successful in giving the 
spirit of the country. 
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Wright, R. L., & Bassett, Digby. 
Through Siberia, an empire in the 
making. 1913. 260p. illus. Mc- 
Bride $2 net. 915.7 

Breezy narrative of a journey through Si- 
beria, introducing much hiStory and local color 
into the descriptions of the country and peas- 
ant life as well as many amusing episodes illus- 
trative of its national tendencies and charac- 
teristics. 


Biography 


Notable women in history. 
1913. 448p. illus. Winston $2.40 
net. 920.7 
Popular accounts of seventy famous women 
from classic times to recent ‘priestesses of 
woman's cause.” A useful book for libraries 
unable to afford many individual biographies, 
but too expensive for its value to the very small 
library. Contains six of the ten subjects in 
Adams & Foster’s Heroines of modern progress 
(below). ‘Thirty-two portraits, poorly repro- 
duced. 


Adams, E. C., & Foster, W. D. Hero- 
ines of modern progress (Modern 
heroine series) 1913. 324p. il- 
lus. Sturgis $1.50 net. 920.7 

Excellent short biographies of Elizabeth Fry, 

Mary Lyon, *Elizabeth Cady Stanton, *Harriet 

Beecher Stowe, *Florence Nightingale, *Clara 

Barton, *Julia Ward Howe, *Frances E. Wil- 

lard, J. Ellen Foster, Jane Addams. Those 

starred have briefer and less interesting 
sketches in Abbot (above). Specially adapted 
for reading by young girls. Good portraits. 


Abbot, W. J. 


Barrows, Mrs I. C. A sunny life; the 
biography of Samuel June Barrows. 
1913. 323p. illus. Little $1.50 
net. 921 

Sympathetic and inspiring account of the 
singular happy and successful life of a man 
who rose from poverty, became an editor, min- 
ister and congressman, and during the last ten 
years of his life was a valuable agent in prison 
reformation in this country. The participation 
of his wife in his work and travels during forty 
years gives to the work a symmetry that is un- 
usual, 


Bevan, W. L. The world’s leading con- 
querors (World’s leaders) 1913. 
473p. illus. Holt $1.75 net. 920 

Well written biographies of Alexander the 

Great, Julius Caesar, Charlemagne, seven Otto- 

man rulers, the Spanish conquerors in the West- 

ern Hemisphere (notably Cortez and Pizarro) 
and Napoleon. They are admirably adapted 
both in viewpoint and style for high school ref- 
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erence and will answer the small library’s need 
very satisfactorily in place of separate biog- 
raphies, with the possible exception of Napoleon. 


The early life of George 
Eliot. 1913. 188p. Longmans 
$2 net. 921 
A careful study of the first forty years of the 
novelist’s life, through the publication of Adam 
Bede. The chapter on that work and the con- 
cluding chapter, defining concretely and briefly 
her attitude toward religion, science and phi- 
losophy, and giving her aims in writing, her 
choice of subjects, her relation to her own age 
and ours and the characteristic features of her 
teaching, are specially useful. 


Deakin, M. H. 


Dewey, George. Autobiography. 1913. 
3837p. illus. map. Scribner $2.50 
net. 921 


Tells the story of an interesting and efficient 
life in such a simple, straightforward way that 
many boys will enjoy it. The admiral’s naval 
training and experiences are told with consid- 
erable detail, ending with a very full and satis- 
factory account of the battle of Manila Bay. 
Excellent illustrations. 


My lady of the chimney 
1913. 221p. Century 


Irvine, A. F. 
corner. 
$1.20 net. 

A rather pathetic tale narrating with loving 
fidelity the life of the author's self-sacrificing 
mother, for whom, through years of sorrow and 
poverty, “love is enough” to give her courage 
till the end. 


La Follette, R. M. La Follette’s auto- 


biography. 1913. 807p. illus. 
R. M. La Follette Co. $1.50 net. 

921 

This direct and simple account of the 


statesman’s early life, initiation into the politi- 
cal field, and career as a reform governor has 
much interest for Wisconsin readers. The later 
chapters contain a very personal account of the 
national progressive movement and of the presi- 
dential campaign of 1912. The style has all 
the characteristics of his speeches. 


Legros, C. V. Fabre, poet of science; 


tr. by Bernard Miall. 1913. 352p. 
Century $3 net. 921 
Those who enjoyed the charming personality 
revealed in Fabre’s translated writings (Life 
and love of the insect, Life of the spider, Life 
of the fly and Social life in the insect world) 
will want to read this very sympathetic and in- 
teresting biography of the veteran naturalist, 
who is now receiving a tardy recognition of his 
great services to science. 


baa. 
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Norton, C. E. Letters, with biograph- 
ical comment by his daughter Sara 
Norton and M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 
1913. 2v.illus. Houghton $5 net. 

921 

A notable selection from the letters of the 
most finished scholar in the famous 19th cen- 
tury literary group of New England, written to 
such friends as Ruskin, Carlyle, Lowell and 

Leslie Stephen, and constituting a valuable ad- 

dition to American literature. Reflects an im- 

pressive personality, revealing both the preémi- 

nently critical temper of his intellect and his 
gentle tenacity of character. 


Roosevelt, Theodore. Theodore Roose- 


velt; an autobiography. 1913. 
647p. illus. Macmillan $2.50 net. 
921 


Faithfully and vividly reflects the author's 
many-sided personality. His boyhood home, pub- 
lic life, ranching, army and hunting experiences, 
his friendships and sports are all represented in 
interesting text and illustration. His home life 
is sketched and his love of children shown ina 
charming chapter, “Outdoors and indoors.’’ Not 
a continuous biography. 


Life of John Bright. 
1913. 480p. illus. Houghton $4.50 
net. 921 

A thoroughly satisfactory biography, compre- 
hensive, scholarly and well written. A valu- 
able addition to the literature of an interesting 
period in both English and American history, 


Trevelyan, G. M. 


Bright’s political life covering the years 
1842-88. 
! ry 
Fiction 
Andrews, Mrs M. R. S. The eternal 
masculine. 1913. 430p. illus. 


Scribner $1.30 net. 
Readers who enjoyed Bob and the guides will 
like these excellent short stories, which are 
largely of life in the Canadian woods, 


Beach, R,. E. The iron trail. 1913. 
390p. illus. Harper $1.35 net. 
Lively story of the building of a railroad in 
Alaska, giving a different view of the conserva- 
tion problem than that given by the average 
magazine writer. 


Bell, J. J. Courtin’ Christina. 
175p. Doran $1 net. 
Quaint tale of Wee McGregor’s courting and 
Christina’s method of increasing his ambition 
and self-confidence. 


1913. 
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Bennett, E. A. The old Adam. 
3874p. Doran $1.35 net. 

Continuation of the career of ‘“Denry,” who 
is still audacious. He stumbles into the project 
of building a theater in London, and succeeds 
partly by accident and partly by audacity. A 
good story of the Five Towns and theatrical 
London. 


1913. 


Brown, Alice. Robin Hood’s_ barn. 
1913. 225p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 
An unfulfilled dream for building rest homes 
for tired people ‘‘all round Robin Hood’s barn” 
is revealed through the correspondence of a 
noted author and the wife of a wealthy stock- 
broker and made possible through the publish- 
ing of the author's letters. The character 
study of the young man and woman who as 
spiritual inheritors of the older couple appre- 
ciate the dream and make sacrifices for its ac- 
complishment, make an unusual but not a popu- 
lar story. 


Burnett, Mrs F. H. T. Tembarom. 
1913. 518p. illus. Century $1.40 
net. 


A modern fairy tale, full of wholesome senti- 
ment and American slang, in which a New York 
newsboy becomes first a reporter and then head 
of an old English family and master of a fine 
manor. The juxtaposition of Broadway stand- 
ards and English manorial customs adds to the 
humor of the story, which is entertaining from 
cover to cover, though too long drawn out. 


Butler, E, 
1913. 
net. 

A forlorn and friendless shanty boatman on 
the Mississippi is gradually rehabilitated 
through his love for a homeless boy. A pa- 
thetic story but with a good deal of humor 
in it. 


P. The jack-knife man. 
318p. illus. Century $1.25 


Cameron, Mrs Margaret. The Golden- 
Rule Dollivers. 1913. 187p. il- 
lus. Harper $1 net. 

Amusing stories of the complications, misun- 
derstandings and benefits that arise from the 
principle young Mr. and Mrs. Dolliver estab- 
lish that they must share their new automobile 
with ‘“‘the poor, tired, wistful people on the 
sidewalk.” 


Cather, W. S. O pioneers! 1913. 


3808p. Houghton $1.25 net. 

A vivid and truthful picture of the settlement 
of Nebraska and the agricultural struggles of 
the unlearned Swedish, French and Bohemian 
settlers. The young-girl farmer whose courage 
and enterprise, at first an affront to her de- 
spondent neighbors, lead her and them to afflu- 
ence is a fine study. 
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Churchill, Winston. The inside of the 
cup. 1913. 513p. illus. Macmil- 
lan $1.50 net. 

A treatise in novelized form in which is dis- 
cussed with earnestness and conviction the in- 
adequacy and hypocrisy of the church in its 
relation to modern life. The hero, a young 
Episcopal rector of a large St. Louis church, 
sets out to reform this condition, and the diffi- 
cult problems confronting him are detailed at 
length. 


Cutting, Mrs M. S. Refractory hus- 
bands. 1913. 232p. Doubleday 
$1 net. 


True-to-life stories of the annoyances several 
devoted wives in a suburban community experi- 
ence from husbands who won’t go to church, 
who insist on wearing dilapidated clothes, who 
tell others news that they have not heard, etc. 


Daviess, M. T. The tinder box. 1913. 
312p. Century $1. 

An amusing little tale of the way in which 
the question of woman suffrage affected a quiet, 
conservative little town in Tennessee. Slight 
for the money and over-sentimental but better 
than The melting of Molly. 


Dix, B. M. Mother’s son. 
Holt $1.35 net. 

“Betty-Bide-at-Home” here appears as a suc- 
cecsful author and eventually becomes a success- 
ful playwright. The story concerns the conflict 
of her love for her work and that for the hero 
of her first play—a young German who suffers 
from his rearing as a spoiled “mother’s son” 
and comes to America to begin anew. 


Fedden, Mrs Romilly. The spare room. 
1913. 203p. Houghton $1 net. 

A young couple go to Capri for their honey- 
moon and in their enthusiasm unguardedly in- 
vite several relatives and friends to visit them. 
The simultaneous arrival of some of them 
causes amusing complications. 


1913. 331p. 


Furman, Lucy. Mothering on Perilous. 
1913. 310p. illus. Macmillan $1.50 


net. 

Supposed diary of a young woman who for- 
gets her own sorrows in caring for a dozen 
small boys in a settlement school in the moun- 
tain district of Kentucky. Gives a good ac- 
count of a family feud. Both amusing and pa- 
thetic, and doubtless founded on fact. 


Gale, Zona. When I was a little girl. 
1913. 390p.illus. Macmillan $1.50 
net. 

Less a story than pleasing reminiscences of 
the quiet, normal life of the imaginative little 
girl which the author sympathetically and in- 
tuitively recalls herself to have been. 
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Grayson, David. The friendly road. 
1913. 342p. illus. Doubleday $1.36 


net. 

Entertaining recital of the author's adven- 
tures on a walking trip, interspersed with re- 
flective comment similar to that in Adventures 
in contentment, and full of enthusiasm for out- 
door life. 


Hannay, J. ©. Adventures of Dr. 
Whitty. 1913. 282p. Doran $1.20 


net. 

Dr. Whitty is an unregenerate “J. J.” whose 
blundering diplomacy and reforming energy en- 
tangle his native Irish village in one absurd 
difficulty after another. Not quite so sponta- 
neous as the “J. J.” stories but entertaining 
reading. 


General John Regan. 1913. 
Doran $1.20 net. 

Another amusing Irish story, in which the 
citizens of Ballymoy rise to the occasion when 
asked by an inventive American visitor to show 
him the birthplace of General John Regan. 
Through the ingenuity of Dr. O'Grady—akin to 
“J. J.”’—the fictitious general gets a statue and 
Ballymoy the promise of a new pier. 





319p. 


Hardy, Thomas. A changed man, The 
waiting supper, and other tales. 
1913. 405p. Harper $1.35 net. 

A dozen stories of the condensed-novel type. 
Very acceptable to lovers of Hardy but with no 
appeal to a large class of readers. Written 
during the last thirty years. 

Mrs Ll. A. The Ffolliots of 

1913. 386p. Scrib- 


Harker, 
Redmrarley. 
ner $1.25 net. 

Not very closely connected episodes, follow- 
ing the development of the six lively young 

Ffolliots and that of a young Radical who mid- 

way between his father’s shop and a seat in 

Parliament falls in love with the oldest daugh- 

ter. ll lovers of children will enjoy it, but as 

a story it is hardly a success. 


What happened in the 
night, and other stories. 1913. 
236p. Holt $1.25 net. 

Nine stories of child life written from an 
original point of view ; slight but appealing, 


1913. 390p. 


Hopper, James. 


Johnston, Mary. Hagar. 
Houghton $1.40 net. 
A charming picture of the carefully sheltered 
life of an active and keen-minded young girl, 
first in a cultured southern home and then in a 
conventional boarding school, is followed by an 
interesting but less satisfactory portrayal of 
her as a successful author and aggressive 
worker for woman suffrage. 
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Lee, Mrs J. B. The taste of apples. 
1913. 345p.illus. Dodd $1.25 net. 
Pretty story of a typical New England 
couple’s life in England, where each quickly 
finds a simple avenue for self-expression and 
happiness. Too ideal to be plausible, but will 
be liked by admirers of Uncle William. 


London, Jack. Valley of the moon. 
1913. 530p. illus. Macmillan $1.36 
net. 


A back-to-the-land story, in which a teamster 
and a laundry worker, driven out of San Fran- 
cisco because of the labor situation, travel up 
and down the state till they find the solution 
of their problem in intensive farming. Signifi- 
cant and interesting study of present industrial 
conditions. 


The end of her 
235p. Scrib- 


Lowndes, Mrs Belloc. 
honeymoon. 1913. 
ner $1.25 net. 

An ingenious, absorbing story of the inex- 
plicable but credible mystery surrounding the 
sudden disappearance of a young artist from a 
Parisian hotel. The suspense is well main- 
tained and the solution quite new to fiction. 


Lynde, Francis. The Honorable Sena- 
tor Sagebrush. 1913. 411p. Scrib- 
ner $1.35 net. 

A political story full of action and intrigue 
which recounts the struggle of a young Har- 
vard graduate against the railroad domination 
of his native western state, and the progress 
of a somewhat thwarted love affair. Will in- 
terest men. 


The wondrous wife. 
illus. Bobbs-Merrill 


Marriott, Charles. 
1913. 369p. 
$1.35 net. 

An English story of quiet power and direct- 
ness in which a young woman separated from 
her husband whom the law prevents her from 
divorcing voluntarily renounces for his sake 
the great happiness which she is on the point 
of seizing. 


Mason, A. E. W. The witness for the 
defence. 1914. 301p.illus. Scrib- 


ner $1.30 net. 

A well constructed story of strong dramatic 
interest, relating the occasion and subsequent 
results of the evidence given by an English 
lawyer in behalf of the woman he loved, who is 
accused of killing her husband. 


Mitchell, S. W. Westways; a viilage 
chronicle. 1913. 510p. Century 
$1.40 net. 


Characteristic, well-written story which pic- 
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tures faithfully the life and atmosphere in a 
Pennsylvania village before and during the 
Civil War, and shows the tragedy of a house 
divided against itself. Excellent characteriza- 
tion and distinction of style. 


Mordaunt, Elinor. Simpson. 1913. 
432p. Houghton $1.35 net. 

A group of English bachelors who have met 
with reverses in love retire to a country house 
with the resolve that no women shall enter it. 
Their defection one by one till the lovable Simp- 
son himself—the originator of the plan—suc- 
cumbs makes an entertaining but lengthy tale. 


Nicholson, Meredith. Otherwise Phyl- 
lis. 1913. 397p. Houghton 
$1.35 net. 

Story of life in a little Indiana town, where 

a lovable young girl solves her own problems 
according to a delightfully original and uncon- 
ventional mind and without regard to her pain- 
fully narrow-minded aunts and the comment of 
the town gossips. In some respects the best 
of Nicholson’s works. 


Paine, R. D. The steam-shovel man. 
1913. 212p. illus. Scribner $1 
net. 

A human, wholesome story recounting the 
thrilling adventures of an ambitious young 
American who works his way to Panama to 
earn his living by digging on the canal. Will 
appeal to boys. 


Pearson, E. L. The voyage of the Hop- 
pergrass. 1913. 348p.illus. Mac- 
millan $1.35 net. 

Whimsical tale of two boys’ varied adven- 
tures in a catboat along the New England coast. 
Like The believing years, it is “enveloped in the 
glamor bestowed by the rose-tinted glasses of 
youth.” 


Phillpotts, Eden. The joy of youth. 
1913. 333p. Little $1.30 net. 

Differs from the author's earlier books in that 
the setting is Italy and the atmosphere full of 
joy and sunshine. Tells the story of a young 
artist who, partly by his delightful philosophy 
of painting and life, captures the love of a re- 
freshing English girl just as she is wearying of 
the conservatism embodied in her stolid Brit- 
ish fiancé. 


Porter, Mrs E. H. Pollyanna. 1913. 
310p. illus. Page $1.25 net. 

A little orphan girl who through her “glad 
game,” taught her by her home-missionary 
father, brought happiness to a whole commun- 
ity. Like Everybody’s lonesome, it is popular 
with all ages despite its sentimentality. 
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Rittenberg, Max. The mind-reader. 
1913. 324p. illus. Appleton $1.30 
net. 

31 short mystery and detective stories in 
the solution of which hypnotic psychology is em- 
ployed in an unusual way. Unequal in merit 
but interesting. 


Runkle, Bertha. The scarlet rider. 

1913. 3886p. Century $1.20 net. 

A swift, stirring story of the search on the 

Isle of Wight for a famous highwayman, in the 

days of George the Third, during which a ro- 

mance develops. Good plot and character 
drawing. 


Sidgwick, Ethel. Succession; a comedy 
of the generations. 1913. 64I1p. 
Small $1.35 net. 

A notable continuation of the study in tem- 
perament of a musical genius begun in Promise, 
showing serious artistic power and psychologi- 
cal insight, but lacking the lightness of touch 
and action necessary to appeal to the average 
reader. 


Stevenson, B. E. Thedestroyer. 1913. 
434p. Dodd $1.30 net. 

The destruction of a French man-of-war is 
traced to a Polish dreamer who, having discov- 
ered a means of employing wireless in causing 
such wholesale destruction as eventually to 
bring war to an end, has made terms with Ger- 
many to test his invention. The mystery is 
brought to light by the clever outlaw who fig- 
ures largely in the author's other stories. 


Tompkins E. W. The egotistical I. 
1913. 172p. Dutton $1 net. 

A philosophic, half-invalid bachelor is the 
confidant and playfellow of the charming young 
daughter of the woman he loved and lost, and 
is partially responsible for her marriage to the 
young doctor who attends him. A slight but 
pretty little story, full of sentiment. 


Tompkins, J. W. Ever after. 1913. 
287p. Doubleday $1.20 net. 

Story of the differences opposing ideas of the 
value of money cause between a charming but 
stingy New England girl and her over-generous, 
moneyless genius of a husband. Opens with an 
interesting picture of an artist’s colony. 


Vaizey, Mrs J. (B.) An unknown lover. 
1913. 394p. Putnam $1.35 net. 

A refreshing story of a young English novel- 
ist and his attractive sister who, having lived 
together from a sense of duty, suddenly dis- 
cover themselves tired of the situation. Most 
opportunely a picturesque romance comes to 
each, culminating in the girl’s encounter with 
the man she has grown to love through a very 
self-revealing correspondence. 
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Ward, Mrs M. A. (A.) The Coryston 
family. 1913. 328p. illus. Har- 
per $1.35 net. 

A well-balanced study of an upper-class fam- 
ily whose course of conduct is circumscribed 
and determined by the conservative political 
principles to which the conventional mother is 
inexorably devoted. The rebellion of her chil- 
dren with the natural consequences makes a 
readable, but not original tale. 


Watts, Mrs M. S. Van Cleve. 1913. 
396p. Macmillan $1.35 net. 

Very able and interesting study of a group 
of Ohio people through the ’80’s, closely follow- 
ing the fortunes of the hard-headed and noble- 
hearted descendant of an hysterical and un- 
stable family. There is a brilliant picture of 
the Spanish-American War. Likely to be the 
most popular of Mrs. Watts’ novels, 


White, S. E. Gold. 1913. 437p. il- 
lus. Doubleday $1.35 net. 

Vividly portrays the life and exploits of four 
young “forty-niners” in their expedition to Cali- 
fornia, where they are lured by the romantic 
possibilities of gold and adventure, which they 
later realize. A graphic account of the spirit 
and conditions of Panama and San Francisco 
during those exciting times. 


Wiggin, Mrs K. D. The story of Wait- 
still Baxter. 1913. 372p. illus. 
Houghton $1.30 net. 

An entertaining, graceful story, the setting 
of which is the Saco country. Relates how its 
lovable young heroine stayed at home to keep 
house for an unsympathetic, stern father and 
little sister thus relinguishing the happiness 
which, however, eventually came. 


Woolley, E. M. Addison Broadhurst, 
master merchant. 1913. 278p. 
Doubleday $1.25 net. 

Sensible, straightforward chronicle of the 
rise of a country boy to the head of a large 
New York department store. His experience, 
showing the supreme value of initiative and 
concentration in attaining success, gives an in- 
teresting view of the foundation and growth 
of a great commercial enterprise. 


The cub reporter. 1913. 255p. 
illus. Stokes $1 net. 

A stirring newspaper story which, narrating 
the difficulties and adventures encountered by 
a plucky, ambitious boy who makes good, gives 
a vivid and accurate picture of life on a big 
metropolitan daily. 
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Children’s Books 


Arabian nights’ entertainments, based 
on a translation from the Arabic by 
Edward William Lane; _ selected, 
ed., and arranged for young people 
by Frances Jenkins Olcott. 1913. 
294p. illus. Holt $1.50 net. 398 

Atkinson, A. M. European beginnings 
of American history. 1912. 398p. 
illus. maps. Ginn $1 net. 942 

Bates, K. L. In sunny Spain with Pila- 
rica and Rafael (Little schoolmates 
series) 1913. 300p. illus. Dut- 
ton $1 net. 914.6 

Bishop, Farnham. Panama, past and 
present. 1913. 271p.illus. Cen- 
tury 75c. net. 626 

Camp Fire Girls. The book of the Camp 
Fire Girls. 3d ed. rev. 1913. 
64p. illus. Doran, paper, 25c. 796 

Dickinson, A. D., ed. The children’s 
book of Christmas stories; ed. by 
Asa Don Dickinson and Ada M. 
Skinner. 1913. 335p. Double- 
day $1.25 net. 808.8 

Dragoumis, J. D. Under Greek skies 
(Little schoolmates series) 1913. 
135p. illus. maps. Dutton $1 net. 

914.95 

Grinnell, G. B. Blackfeet Indian stor- 
ies. 1913. 214p. Scribner $1 
net. 398 

Johnson, Clifton, ed. Book of fairy tale 


bears. 1913. 184p. Houghton, 
75c. 398 


McDonald, Mrs E. A. (B.) Colette in 
France (Little people everywhere) 
1914. 120p. illus. Little, School 
ed. 60c. 914.4 

Rogers, J. E. The book of useful plants 
(Garden library) 1913. 3874p. 
illus. Doubleday $1.10 net. 633 

Schultz, J. W. The quest of the fish-dog 
skin. 1913. 219p. illus. Hough- 
ton $1.25 net. 970.1 

Whitcomb, I. P. Young people’s story 
of American literature. 1913. 
358p. illus. Dodd $1.50 net. 810 
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Stories Knipe, Mrs E. (B.) Beatrice of Dene- 
: wood. 1913. 437p.illus. Cen- 

Brown, E. A. Uncle David’s_ boys. tury $1.25 net 
1913. 315p. illus. Lothrop $1 pemick, G. M. Jane Stuart—twin. 
net. 1913. 354p. illus, Penn $1.25 

Grinnell, G. B. Jack, the young cow- — 

a 1913. 278p. illus. Stokes ppurston, Mrs I. T. The torch bearer. 
on. WN. 1913. 253p. illus. Revell $1 net. 
Mannie, Gonmawd. Joe, the Reeh H7MCP. woe Dine. The elena entt 
1913. 351p. Harper $1. ways. 1913. 322p. illus. Mc- 


Hough, Emerson. The young Alaskans 
in the Rockies. 1913. 3265p. illus. 
Harper $1.25 net. 

Kirkland, W.M. The boy editor. 
231p. Houghton $1 net. 


1913. 


Clurg $1.25 net. 
Wilson, J. F. Tad Sheldon, boy scout. 
1913. 231p.illus. Sturgis $1 net. 











